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GIULIO ROMANO 


BORN 1492. DIED 1546. ARCHITECT OF VILLA MA- 
DAMA AND PALACE OF CICCIAPORCI ON STRADA DI 
BANCHI, ROME, AND PALAZZO DEL TE AT MANTUA 
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VOLUME XXV 


Modern Practice in the Design 


THE BRICKBVILDER 


MAY, 


1916 NUMBER 5 


of Bank Vaults. 


I. PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLES AND CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


By FREDERICK S. HOLMES. 


NSHROUDED in mystery, chicanery, and deceit to 
a degree not approached in any other mechanical 
line, the manufacture of safes and vaults, until within 

a few vears, had been so handicapped that relatively little 

progress was made in the essentials of the art, and even 

now these sinister influences are frequently in evidence. 

Such conditions are, in a way, probably a logical corol 
lary of the large element of empiricism that exists and 
must always be considered in any design intended to pro 
duce work that will satisfactorily comply with constantly 
changing requirements, many of which are of unknown 
as the skill and resources of the burglar. 

of 


planning are governed by the rules of mechanical and 


quantity - 


Put otherwise, while many of the elements vault 


structural engineering, there will always remain large 


and obscure factors of resis- 
tance which can be termed the 
' stress’ 

attack that 
be 


mob or burglar 


methods of 
at 


evi ved, 


new 
moment 
sudden 
the 
regular progress of scientific 
the 
of some new principle, or the 
well-known 


may any 


either by a 


inspiration, 


individual 


investigation, discovery 


perfection of a 
one, which may nullify in 
whole or in part present 
schemes of defense. Such 
things have occurred in the 


past and are happening to- 


day. 
For instance, long ago safe 
and vault doors were made 


with straight, stepless edges 
—a design strange to say, 
and for reasons which will be 
explained, now considered de- 
sirable. This type was found 
to permit of successful attack 
by wedging and, as a result, 
it was superseded by one hav- 
ing joints provided with one 
rebates; this pretty 
well obviated the weakness of 
the straight 


or more 


joint, but was 


soon found to permit lodg- 
ment for explosive substances, 
to circumvent which the so- 


nism. 









Exterior View of a Modern Forty-ton Vault Door 


This illustration shows a crane hinge and pressure mecha- 
Note combination lock dials and bolt-throwing handle 
on the jamb, also portion of movable platform in lower posi 
tion and hand wheel for operating same. 


called tongue and groove’’ stepping w then de 


This appeared to be a final improvement 


were packed with felt and it was shown 


could not be forced beyond the packing, and that 


difficult to force wedges around the toneue 


Then came liquid explosives ; the felt 
glycerin and became dynamite, automatical 
where it would do the most damag oa non-al 


packing was substituted, such as asbestos 





more recently a trade article consisti1 f 

or matrix filled with graphite. All of the ; 

of a liquid explosive, wa/fi/ if is fired, then the a 

they have oc cupied becomes a hole or pocket. rea 

for a fresh and mightier charge, for anythi1 

rubber cannot resist nitrog] it s 
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retard progress ich as 
mercial competition, alwy 
strenuous. and frequent 


unfair, the inactivity 


burglar in this particular fi 
and a lack of knowledg« 
the part of ost banket 
the difference between 
and bad design 

So long as vault builde1 
were permitted to de 
work, and so long as archi 


tects and their clients re 
ot 
fundamental principles of pro 


mained in ignorance 
tection, little real advance wa 


made; but since the vaul 
of 
sophistries of 


the 


education, uncovering tl 


the trade, ex 


posing fallacies of thei 


the 
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engineer started his campaig1 
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Exterior View of Fifty-ton'Door 


va itform in lower position 
nefhiciency of their designs, and 
monstrating tl erious inadequacy of the work that 
salesman is frequently eliminated 


i 
he engineer substituted, with the 


re t t work ; designed to meet the real needs of 
ba nstead of following the general methods of 
ul turer, which however profitable are largely 

and shot have been abandoned years ago. 
older system many vaults have been and 
eve w be built, some of them costing hundreds 
thousands of dollars that are neither burglar nor fire- 
proof, and not even waterproof. Only the fact that they 
ire installed in fireproof buildings and well watched can 


unt for their safety to date. Many of these vaults 


ire mere masses of metal, without a vestige of fireproof- 
ne on the outside, and in the event of a conflagration 

‘ient to sweep through the building, their contents 
would undoubtedly be incinerated. This is not theory, 


but has in part been demonstrated in a recent fire. 
Furthermore, the entrances to some of these vaults are 
rotected by doors having bolt-work which is operated 
yy spring-boxes, tripped by time-locks. Even a burglar’s 
apprentice could put a hole through the wall of such a 
vault near the door in a few minutes with a cutter-burner, 
reach through with a rod and trip the time-lock lever, 
when the bolts would automatically retract and the door 
could be opened as easily as at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing — only another illustration of the truth of the state- 
ment that the integrity of vault-work lies chiefly in its 
lesign. 

The designs upon which such vaults are built might 


almost be called criminal. It is hardly to be supposed, 


however, that the institutions which purchase work of this 
character can know that they are buying © gold bricks.’’ 

Banks and trust companies are not the only disciples of 
unpreparedness. During an investigation made for the 
United States Government a few years ago conditions 
came to light that were appalling. Fortunately, the worst 
of these have been remedied, although many remain with 
little or no improvement. 

The report of this investigation was termed by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury a‘’ Burglar’s Guide’’ and has 
never seen the light of day. Asa matter of fact, it might 
well have been termed ** Guide Number Two,’’ as an in- 
vestigation carried on under the auspices of the Fifty- 
third Congress about twenty-five years ago, the results of 
which were put in pamphlet form and scattered broadcast, 
was then considered as containing ample instructions for 
the looting of Uncle Sam’s treasure houses. 

That the first report had no appreciable effect upon the 
then existing conditions was disclosed by the second in- 
vestigation, where one typical finding was that of a brick 
coal-vault in the cellar of a Government building contain- 
ing ten million dollars’ worth of gold bars. The oldest 
employee could not remember when this coal vault was 
used for any other purpose. 

Much has been said of late regarding the practicable 
use of the oxy-acetylene or oxy-blau-gas cutter burner in 
mob or burglarious operations; the field is wide and in- 
teresting. In the earlier days of this invention it was 
not looked upon by the safe-building fraternity in general 
as much of a menace, but the prophetic imagination of a 
few discerned its almost unlimited possibilities, and some 
designs of recent years show attempts to provide factors 
of resistance. 

To-day it may be said that there is absolutely no ma- 
terial, nor combination of materials commercially avail- 
able that will afford full and adequate protection if to 
the cutter-burner outfit is added the welding torch and 
the blau-gas flame. Ordinary concrete loses its strength 
upon the application of great volumes of intense heat and 
is readily removed even when heavily reinforced. 

Steels of all kinds are pierced and cut with what, to 
the layman, is almost unbelievable rapidity. Ina recent 
demonstration made before a party of bankers a hand 
hole six inches in diameter was cut through a sample of 
vault lining three inches in thickness in just three minutes. 
A hole sufficiently large to admit the body of a man can 
be cut in ten minutes, and all of the apparatus to do this 
can be carried in a suitcase. 

Anti-cutter-burner alloys are a help to the situation, 
but even they, although not able to be cut as steel is cut, 
can be melted when several welding torches are combined. 

The best that can be done to-day is to provide concrete 
walls of great thickness, two and a half to three feet or 
greater, if space will permit; the concrete to be formed 
of especially dense cement and a non-hygroscopic aggre- 
gate, strongly reinforced with heavy interlocked metallic 
sections and backed by contact with a heavy lining, com- 
bining steels of high tensile strength and ductility, with 
toolproof and cutter-burner resisting sections, arranged 
and interlocked to produce the greatest possible resistance 
to all of the various methods of attack. It is necessary to 
require not only that each of these methods be used, but 
that they alternate, to extend the time of attack to the 








greatest possible length, compatible with an economical 
cost of construction. 

Less difficulty is experienced in producing doors and 
frames of the requisite strength, mainly because greater 
expenditure is permitted at the entrance for the double 
purpose of providing the greatest protection at the point 
oftenest attacked, and to indicate by its appearance that 
the vault combines the necessary elements of strength and 
resistance ; in other words, it is the entrance of a vault 
which can best be made to advertise its presumed inher- 
ent qualities. 

Doors up to three feet in thickness have been and are 
being built, and this thickness is divided into layers com- 
prising materials highly resistant to all known methods of 
attack, and by a modification of the ordinary locking sys- 
tems, whereby the time lock is located upon the door and 
the combination locks and bolt-throwing mechanism upon 
the jamb, all of this work being heavily housed upon the 
inside, both the door and jamb, in the event of an attack, 
must be penetrated to defeat the locking mechanism, or a 
complete man-hole must be put through the vault walls ; 
this maintains the proper relative strength of the doors 
and walls and constitutes what is known as a balanced 
design. 

The entrance can be, and usually is, made several 
times stronger than the walls. Here again, however, the 
question of correct design is the key to successful con- 
struction, as mass, weight, and thickness do not of them- 
selves necessarily spell strength, nor is it logical to design 
work in which the factors are of disproportionate strength. 

Among other recent improvements in important de- 
and interesting 
substitute for the usual combination 
lock-dial. It takes the 
steel cylinder approximately six 


tails is a unique 


form of a 


inches in diameter, disappearing 
angle wise into the top of the front 
pressure mechanism housing on the 
door jamb. The front end is pro- 
vided with an oval glass window be- 
hind which, at a distance of some 
eight inches, is an electrically illu- 
minated stationary dial provided 
with two revolving pointers, each 
of which is connected to a combi- 
nation lock and to 

located on the 


housing. 


an 
side 


operating 
of the 
This device is not only 


knob 


one of convenience, as its window 
is located at a height corresponding 
with the normal line of visici, but 
also one of efficiency; it absolutely 
prevents any one from overlooking 
the setting up of the combination 
numbers. 

The stepless round door, or a 
door without rebates which is 
ground into its frame as a glass 
stopper is ground into a bottle, is 
another logical improvement, due 
to the fact that with increased 
thickness of doors as a whole, and 
of their component sections, all 
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been 


have 


methods of attack 


pre 


tty 


Ss) 


with the exception of the use of liquid high 


for which the usual rebates or 


action seats, against which the 


to blow out the doors. By the 


1; 
Cil 


steps 


oO 


f door 


} 


e 


S 


mination 


seats and the grinding of the doors practically 


metal, it is almost impossible to insert liquid 
joint ; while the force of an explosion in the crack, 1 


no seat upon which to 
and 


act, 


outwardly without affecting 
door. 


ed 


Vault engineering is recogni 
sary as any branch of specialized 
banker and architect who employ 


better results than can be had in 


expend 


s itself 
the se 
to-day 
engine 
sucl SC 
in otne 


regards the quality of work and econom 


au 


Broadly, the functions of the v 
consultation with the bank, a stud 
of all departments which in any w 


a 


and the making of recommendation: 


ment in methods of storage and 
and moneys. 

the 
him in order to effect a proper re] 


He is at service of the at 


construction and that of the buildi1 


tures as location, supporting foundat 


tween the vault and 


of observation spaces and patrol 


ventilating, and general fini 


detailed plans and sg; 


will permit of the fairest 


the 


11% 


Thirty-six Inch, Fifty-ton Entrance Door and Frame 


Note level walk-way, bolt-throwing hand-wheel and illuminated 
combination lock-operating knobs on front jamb pressure housing. 
frame, hinge, and other mechanism finished in draw filed steel. 
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both 


Curl 


iccessfully 
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explosive force can 
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in which, needless to say 


incations 


THE 


requirement of special 


patterns or 


, the banker 


ed, is kept within economic limits 


ompetition through the submis- 


to the manufacturers 


+ 


rnishes a form of contract 
Agreement loes not 


View Looking into Vault 


rway is thirty-six inches tl 


et 





va and bolt 
nism damb he 


irowing wi 


busing 


of a single 


drawn by the engineer. 


since 


cover this 


oves all shop drawings (which in 
>the hundreds), furnishes factory 
nce nspects workmanship and 
n other words, he corre 
of the yner and the architect with 
{ oO oC 
t ce n falls naturally into four 
the iew-points of the banker, 
é ind the manufacturer; and 
omplete until the require 
iret studied and the whole 
etne! le n 
ent the bank are those 
i enien The location of 
nding conditions should be such 
upet ion during office hours 
b itior f not only the fou 
tt 1 times 
é ound, observation 
by setting it upon narrow steel 
raise it from the solid concrete 
between these piers are illumi 
I ] ne TToO ] rotected b 
iT ften used for see 
ta € re ie vault is located 
r control of the bank, an 
e to pe t the bank’s watchman 
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Elevation of Bolt-work Designed to Give the Impression of Strength 


and Solidity 


Note entire absence of all operating or locking mechanism which is 


1 
concealet 


behind the background of the bolt-work 


The time-lock 


is located within the center drum and protected by a heavy steel 
kk 


01 Each 


pounds 


t 


t 


to patrol, 


holding bolt weighs approximately two hundred 


he entire finish is in draw filed steel. 


reversed periscopes are installed, making it 


possible to see the under side from above. 


A secure route of communication between the vault and 


banking room cages is essential, and the arrangement of 


the interior of the vault should be such as to provide safe, 


convenient, and systematic administration. 


The interior equipment, consisting of 
shelving, filing devices, etc., 


a second 


paper, 


safes, closets, 
which will be considered in 
requires special study to take care of 


present business and to provide for future expansion. 


Precautions must be adopted to avoid locking any one 


in the vault, ways provided to learn if such an 
accident occurs, and methods adopted to per- 
this must in no 
way endanger the security of the work. 


mit of releasing one locked in ; 


As the vault is usually considered a sort of 
holy of holies, its appearances should be at 
tractive and impressive and serve as an adver- 
tisement of the strength of the structure. 

Proper lighting and ventilation are required 
as well as such further conveniences as special 
sealing devices designed to obviate the neces- 
sity of pasting seals across the joints of safe 
and locker doors during the time of examina- 
tion; messenger call and emergency alarm 
buttons, located at readily accessible points ; 
outlets for portable lights for use in searching 
storage spaces, or for use when repairs are 
being made or the locking devices adjusted, 
which do away with the hitherto inevitable 
candle with its attendant dripping and danger. 

Telephones are frequently made a part of the 
equipment. 

A lowering platform is usually installed to 
provide a level walkway between the banking 
room floor and the interior of the vault. This 
is always desirable, and if heavy omnibuses, 








coin, or bullion trucks are 
to be used, it is a necessity. 

Day gates of varying 
strength and beauty are 
used to guard all entrances. 

If the vault is to be used 
for a safe deposit business, 
either separately or in con- 
junction with the bank’s 
own business, it is desir- 
able to finish the work 
both outside and inside 
more attractively than 
when it is to be used purely 
for the bank, and the size 
and proportion of the vault 
should be established by a 
determination of all details 
of the interior equipment. 

The architect as a rule 
is not interested in the 
technique of vault design ; 
but he is concerned in the 
production of a structure 
that shall satisfy his client 
and be 100 per cent effi- 
cient, and one that shall 


also fit into the design of his banking room in its proportion In this paper only the 
and its finish. He is further concerned with the manner 
in which it shall relate structurally with the floors, founda 
tions, and framing of the building. 
anxious to secure for his client the most satisfactory of the difficulties a1 
results at the least outlay, and to accomplish all of this continually met, and 


Note cr 


ane hinge, three-point 
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Emergency Door, Thirty-six Inches Thick 





behind cover door 


He is, furthermore, appear later, wil 


he includes the vault and its fittings in his work as being the problem that1 


a part of the building, and devotes to it such study as_ of the vault engineer. 
may be necessary to relate it properly to his general 


design. 


There are two usual schemes of external treatment of 


Interior View of Trust Company Vault Showing Typical Arrangement 


Note security closets and reserve safe, also interior and exterior telephones, flus 


t 


particular problems, 


' 





have been mentioned, 


1¢ 


203 OF ondit tnat 


and each one should 


only by the results of wic 





vaults. In one, the str 
ture becomes (in appeal 


ance) a part oT the yu) 


for etfect upon the treat 
ment of itscentrance. T] 

condition is sometime: 
made necessary by tl 

general scheme of interi 

arrangement and archite 

tural cde n, though how 
ever complete may be 


result of tl eneral 


oped that what ‘ 


said, together with a consideration of inte! 
> 


ate to the architect f¢ 


» had through a wide1 ovment ’ 
No two installatio1 

ied with relation to 

can be sat 


specializea expel nce : 


lighting 


fixtures, inlet register at end of aisle, ventilating fans and cork-tile floor with sanitary base 
The floor line adjoining truck closets is flush with bottom of doors. hed 


The walls are finishe 
in light gray paint with a semi-dull surface and the ceiling is stippled white 
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Some Recent Small Bank Buildings. 


SELECTED FROM THE WORK OF CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOEFER; R. CLIPSTON STURGIS; 
C. HOWARD WALKER AND RALPH H. DOANE; WAIT & COPELAND; AND ELLICOTT & EMMART. 
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ENTRANCE FACADE 


The arrangement of the main banking 
room and working departments is shown 








) vith simp on the plan reproduced herewith. In the 
, l tin has basement, reached from a stairway at the 
yroundi huild left of the book vault, compartments are 
, f simple suburban provided for gold and silver storage, and 
” he cost of the on a mezzanine floor over the vault is a 
} “re The directors’ room veached by the stairway 
) n the external walls were shown at the right of the safe desposit 

ved brick of rough texture laid in white vault. 
mortar with flush joints, and limestone The interior walls of the banking room 
wnices, entrance, and other details are finished in plaster and the floor is of 
he frame of the doorway and the grill. terrazzo. The bank screen is bronze 

we bro Ornament on the with a marble base. 
v/ »? 1s been confined to a well The roof is flat, anda large skylight 
esigned panel over the entrance door over the public space together with the 
G? fretwork vr the large windows on the side afford good, 
the pilaster cap natural lighting. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
CROW, LEWIS & WICKENHOEFER, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
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TREASURER. 
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PRESIDENT 





Ch ——£,,, — mrre 
MAIN FLOOR PLAN VIEW OF INTERIOR 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, ROCKLAND, ME. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE FACADE 





INTERIOR, LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


C. HOWARD WALKER AND RALPH H. DOANE, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


| 
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ENTRANCE FACADE 


aS Winchester Trust Company building is planned The arrangement of the first 

to form a component part of a civic center which ts nine floor, on which the direct 

being created in this suburb to the north of Boston. The shown on the accompanying 

exterior design ts of a simple type of classic architecture deposit department is had 

carried out in rough textured red brick for the main ima coupon booths are located 

walls and whtte marble for the columns, pediment, and The floor of the public space 

other details. marble tiles and the remainder of the 
The base course is granite and the portico floor, tu with linoleum The interior 

steps above the grade, is paved with brick. and the ceiling is flat with ornamenta 


iy, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN 


WINCHESTER TRUST COMPANY, WINCHESTER, MASS. 
WAIT & COPELAND, ARCHITECTS 
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335°2 


FLOOR PLAN 


- building is one of several small 
branches which the Provident Savings 
Bank of Baltimore maintains for the trans 
action of suburban business and the conventence 
of depositors. They are open at certain hours 
during the day and on certain evenings, and 
inasmuch as no valuables are left in them, no 
vaults are required. 

The exterior walls of this branch are of rough 
textured, dark red, local brick with white painted 
wood trim. The roof is covered with green slate. 
The construction is non-fireproof and the cost 
per cubic foot was approximately 23% cents. 








HAMPDEN BRANCH OF THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK, BALTIMORE, MD. 
ELLICOTT & EMMART, ARCHITECTS 


























Architectural Features of the Garden.— I. 
By JOHN T. FALLON. 


HE art of garden design in America is still in its intimate garden the division into self-contained area 
infancy. We have not yet grown to feel that the vides charm, variety, and interest 


E garden is as essentially necessary as the house and In building a garden wall, steer safely between the un 
that it is as muchan expression of the life of the family out desirable extremes. A wall is a piece of building; it is | 
of doors as the house is of the indoor life. I am speaking nature architectural and should have that quality of pré 


of the garden in its broadest sense, that is, any arrange- cision in form and outline which architecture deman 

: ment of the grounds around the house. At the same time it should be of the garden, unobtru 
In a general way the architect should have charge of and yielding readily to the mellowing procs of time 

all garden design. Especially should there be left to him Provided it is well designed and executed in a harmon 

the fashioning of the various architectural details, such as material, no amount of form or ornament need be « 

balustrades, pergolas, etc., which reecho in the grounds place. Texture in material is especially desirable it 

the details of the house itself and unite the two in a garden wall, that is, a texture sufficient] 

homogeneous whole. In fact, many of the villa gardens the growth of plants and vines and toa the 

of Europe use the house merely asa point of departure the weather. Between the immaculate stor te] 

and carry the accessories to much greater lengths. While smooth brick walls of one extreme and the 


we can never hope to rival here the gardens of England, the other there is a narrow path whicl 

oe which supply us with most of our inspiration, the archi- taste in walls. 

r tectural details of our modern gardens present a creditable Ashlar should be employed only on formal 
showing when compared to modern European work. best stone wall is one of local stone laid with bs 

The main purpose of garden design is a skilful division and narrow courses. When of brick the colo 

into many parts. Just as a house requires a number of be any of the ordinary red bricks, but a dar 

E rooms, and as it needs a careful disposition of its depart- will soon neutralize and blend with the veget 

( ments and corridors, so similarly a garden needs subdi- laying out the direction of our walls, do not g 
vision. Even the broadest landscape treatment needs to possibilities of variation in plan. Instead of stret 


be defined by walls or fences, while in the more usualand the wall in a straight line from point to 
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Steps and Terrace Leading to Veranda 
Garden of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Roslyn, Long Island 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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Gate in “The Causeway,” Garden of James Parmelee, Esq 
Washington, D. C 
Charles A. Platt, Architect 


recess it in uare or circular bays, round 
n 1a segmental sweep, or break it backward or 
' 
the outset to convince oneself of the beauty 
ind utility of walls such structural divisions will never 


e regretted Their beauty will grow with time, they cul 
e a sense of proportion, and by defining the units of 


1id in dealing with the remainder of the 


ne iry to furnish the openings with gates 
mark them with any architectural motive. <A sim- 
x in the wall or hedge is all a modest garden will 


e When, however, we desire a little more elabo 


he gateway provides one of the most fascinating 
yjects in garden architecture It is a delight to see an 
opening to the gardens beyond framed by the formality 
n architectural gate. It is worth erecting a barrier if 
oO give occasion for allurement beyond. The many 
ateways, gates, and archways that are the pride of so 
many old-fashioned English gardens are not a vain show, 
but witness to the essential idea of a garden plan, of pass- 
ing to and fro between the many rooms of the garden. 
Piers should harmonize with the walls; in silhouette 
they should suggest the importance of the gateway. Even 
when the actual gates are omitted, it is often desirable to 
build piers, and these may be of many types — ashlar with 
issic cornice and plinth, or formed of the irregular ma- 
sonry of the garden wall. 
‘he wrought iron gate is particularly suited to garden 
use At the close of the seventeenth and the beginning 


} 


f the eighteenth centuries the craft of the smith was 


brought to great perfection. Magnificent compositions 


were constructed as open screens, sometimes as the fron 
tispiece of the garden, or again as a semi-background toa 
fine scheme of garden color. This perfection of artisan 
ship was carried even into the simplest garden gate. 

Wooden gates may be used where stone or iron is too 
costly. There are many excellent models to follow for 
both the solid oak and the painted door. 

In a broad sense the word “‘ terrace’’ may serve to de 
scribe any piece of ground which has been leveled and de- 
fined in relation toa building. Its chief function is to give 
stability to the design, correcting unfortunate levels, and 
generally providing the base on which the entire layout 
depends. As an out-of-door room it can be paved and 
furnished with seats and other garden furniture. As a 
platform from which to enjoy the view, it should be 
bounded by balustrading or an iron railing, combined 
with a flight of steps to a possible lower level. This can 
be made a very attractive composition viewed from be- 
low. On a sloping site, level off the ground adjacent to 
the house to a sufficient distance to give it restfulness. 
We should strive also to make the paved terrace when 
adjacent to the house as habitable as possible for sitting 
out of doors. 

Beyond the main terrace will be others, planned as far 
as possible to provide the best viewpoints to see the gar 
dens. In some situations the terrace motive can be over- 
done. When the slope of the ground is not steep, it is 
better to accept the slope and to correct it only at inter- 
vals where a level walk seems most desirable. 
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Wrought Iron Gate, Garden of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
Roslyn, Long Island 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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STEPS LEADING TO PARTERRE, GARDEN OF W. STORRS WELLS, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. | 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 





STEPS AND BALUSTRADED TERRACE, GARDEN OF FRED B. PRATT, ESQ., GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND 


TROWBRIDGE & ACKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 
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finish to the 


he stone balustrade is the most beautiful 


the terrace. If this is too costly, lengths 


walling may be broken by short bits 
rading A low terrace wall sixteen inches 
h it copit le 
! e and convenient 


eaten Garden House at Rosemont, Pa. 


Duhring 


a graduated walk 


by t ertical and horizontal 


} 


Che ape of steps and balustrades should be 


ind t in outline The size both in width 


be suited to the parts of 


balustrades to mark the sweeping 


hts, statuary or vases may be 


> effect 


the stairway not treated in a strictly archi- 


with stone balustrades, vases or figures guard 


finished a surface to the stonework. Steps by 


; without architectural detail should appear to 
from the ground itself and should be roughly 
1] 


not rigidly level. However, anything which 


» rustic school of design must be carefully 
the forms be simply decorous and well 
naterial that will withstand the hand of 


1 wooded and secluded slopes where the 
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Okie & Ziegler, Architects 





Garden House in Garden of Bridge House, Weybridge, England 


foliage is wild, an ordinary flagstone may be used with a 
low rise and deep tread. 

The sloping balustrade as a parapet for steps is not in- 
variably satisfactory. One of the simplest ways of replac- 
ing it is to carry out the side 
walls at the level of the top 
step, since a stairway always 
looks well between walls, espe- 
cially when the latter are not 
carried higher than the upper 
ground level. There is no end 
to the usefulness in garden de- 
sign of the simple feature of 
the stairway. 

The garden shelter, under 
which heading may be loggias, 
garden houses, and /fempietti, is 
a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance to those who desire to 
make their garden really useful 
and to give it at the same time 
and architectural 
It seems almost unnec- 


a complete 
finish. 
essary to speak of the usefulness of these shelters, if 
there were not a general reluctance to spend sufficient 
thought and money upon them. The loggia and veranda 
tempt us from the rooms of the house; the garden house 
persuades us to go farther and to walk as far as its shel- 
ter. Without these ac- 
cessories the usefulness 
of the garden is impaired 
when, although weather 
conditions may be unin- 
viting, the garden still 
is most attractive. 

Nothing furnishes a 
garden better than a 
well designed summer 
house ; it impresses one 
with the idea that the 
owner and his friends 
actually live here and 
enjoy the garden. It is 
part of the principle that 
the garden should be a 
product of man’s own 
love of nature in care- 
fully ordered effect. 
The veranda and loggia 
used in intimate con- 
junction with the house wed it to the garden. 

The requirements of a garden house are few and sim- 
ple, yet they are capable of wide diversity of treatment. 
From the timber buildings that come down from medizval 
times to the quaint essays in miniature classical architec- 
ture there is a large choice to draw upon. The architects 
of the time of James I possessed the greatest felicity in 
this kind of work, the playfulness of Jacobean detail being 
quiet in modeling, while the mouldings and carvings are 
The close connection between 
these little structures and the garden walls is seen in nu- 
merous old examples, where the roofs of the former add a 
seeming stability to the brick and stone of the latter. 
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SECOND AND THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


ALLSTON APARTMENTS, CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, 


ARCHITECTS 
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THE BRICKBVILDER COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


PLATE TWENTY-ONE. 








<2 Rn _— 


ee ‘(OOD”’ is one of the best-known Jt is now a part of the Johns Hopkins Universit 
examples of early American or Georgian group, and has given the keynote for the desig? 
work in the South. Built in 1804 by Charles of the new buildings Hlomewood’’ has but a 
Carroll of Carrollton for his son at the time of — single story with very high ceilings, and thi 
his marriage, this fine old mansion stands to-day must be considered when one studies th le of 


€ S$Ca 
practically as it did over one hundred years ago 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO “HOMEWOOD,” BALTIMORE, MD. 


Built in 1804. 


this doorway) 


MEASURED DRAWING ON FOLLOWING PAGE. 
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PLATE TWENTY-TWO. 





is typical of many in thi simple, but excellent in its proportions. 

ive three-story houses of Newbury The house has recently been demolished, but 

nusual feature is the two short the stairway has been preserved and is being 
the landing /t is severely built into a house in Salem. 


STAIRWAY IN JOHNSON HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Built about 1760. 


MEASURED DRAWING ON PRECEDING PAGE. 
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HE sixteenth century was a glorious period in English 

craftsmanship, and many are the examples all over 

that country which tell of a day when men must have 
worked more for the love of the doing than the love of 
the getting. It wasa time of great awakening in which 
designers began to appreciate that beauty could be ex 
pressed in the various kinds of commonly used building 
materials. 

While it was especially a time of fine woodworking, ex 
pressed in the rich, silvery marked English oak, yet in a 
no smaller degree was the plaster work of the time less 
impressive and beautiful. During this period, in fact, all 
of the various crafts did at least something to perpetuate 
their memories, for they left behind them examples which 
hoary age has not.affected adversely, but, on the contrary, 
made more beautiful. 

In those days work was carried out undcr the direct 
supervision of a master craftsman, and such were the 
rigid rules and regulations in force that fines were in 
flicted on those who used bad materials or in any way 
cheapened the work; hence to-day, the quality of the 
work exists in the examples that remain as proof, which 
in some cases are glorious in the extreme. 

Shakespeare lived in these times, and his comprehen 
sive mind, observant of men and customs, did not fail to 
recognize the plasterer, for in one of his plays he speaks 





Decorative Plaster on House Built about 1600, at Clare, Suffolk, England 


Old English Plaster Work. 


By J. W. OVEREND. i 



























of plaster loam and rough cast ; while in another he 


out with the remark, Would you desire lime a1 
speak better ?’’ 

The plaster work of that age was not merely confine \q 
to the interior, for many examples are external w 
beautiful, decorated description; the eastern s 
country, Norfolk and Suffolk, containing some of the b 
examples. 

The interior work, especially th ceil 
friezes, etc., contains some extremely rich decorative w 


which is to be particularly admired when one reme! 


that no rag and stick ’’ or fibrous work w lone at t 
time, the whole being hand’ wrot plaster, w 

form from the scaffold boards. Even tl in 

out the geometrical patterns is amazin In 

number of these examples there se toe 

relationship of design, especially in the patter: f the 


panel work, which would indicate that a few ma 
men exerted a wide influence. 

Many of the friezes are adorned with shiel 
and in some cases most grotesque figures of 


form, and it is a question whether the latte1 


with the intention of carrying down to late1 

history of the Elizabethan Age, or some 

tory and chivalry. Anyhow, the makers of the 

in plaster cannot be charged with the same mot that 
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in carving their gro- intricate in its workmanship when one considers the large 
that of revenge and spite surface covered. 
in stone and other materials. Nettlecombe Hall, in Somerset, out in the country of 
‘red at a time when many a his-_ the wild, red deer, is another very old historic place, built 
uilt, and among some erected at in the fifteenth century, and the seat of the Trevelyans. 
sntioned Haddon; Chatsworth, in Besides containing a fine staircase there is an elaborate 
mbe, in Somerset; Bampfyde House; ceiling in the great hall, an illustration of which appears 
and many others, allof which on page 130. An unusual feature in this ceiling, which is 
rlorious examples of the plasterer’s of a geometrical pattern, is the manner in which the mem- 
hose who behold them an impression bers of the design are brought down to the terminal 
bosses. 

A remarkable feature of 
Nettlecombe Hall is that it 
is well away from the cen 
ter of any large industry, 
therefore during the time 
the ceiling was put up, the 
master plasterer and his 
men must have been 
drafted from a center to 
do the work and given liv- 
ing accommodations at the 
hall until their particular 
part of the work was fin- 

ished. 
Bolling Hall, Bradford, 
Yorks, in the north of 
England, has a ceiling 
fully four hundred years 
old, with a remarkable 
ornamentation of dogs’ 
heads, foxes, bears, etc., 
from the open mouths of 
which issue branches of 
fruit and other quaint and 
grotesque figures. The 
Bradford City Council has 
recently purchased the 
building and will no doubt 
preserve the plaster work. 
cm The old order changeth, 
Painted Plaster Window Reveal in St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter however, and transition 
has even taken place in 
harmonious composition. decorative plaster work. The present-day moulded 
page shows an interesting flowery designs are done at the fibrous works and put in 
Nicholas Priory, which is now place in various pieces at the building. Commercialism 
»xeter City Council. This plaster has affected very adversely the old and real craftsmanship; 
ly been discovered during the the craving at the present day is for the counterfeit, 
ys a most fantastic design which sufficient to serve present needs and requirements. It is 
many coats of paint. The Peter not that many of the fibrous examples are any less de- 
ign would have puzzled even Mark lightful in their delicacy and beautiful finish than the 
t name; whilethesecond figure, older work, but will they stand the test of three or four 
rn, wears a headdress which centuries? and can the modern plasterer and designer 
been copied in some manner from a West hand down his examples to the future to attract and cap- 
What the significance of the decoration tivate the lovers of the beautiful in the days that are to 
searchers through antiquarian records can come? The answer to the first is, Time alone will tell - 
while the second answer is, To those who would build and 

design, 
iory mentioned above. The panels are composed Build, so that ye dare to trust 


: . . For honest fame the jury time empanels 
~omet tae ‘ ttle as richly dec é } 
e, geometrical forms, and while ‘not a ric ily deco hait tenon i teedin dealt tae tenn 

rated as the previous examples, this ceiling is still no less Which glorifies your annals. 


stration at the top of page 130 shows the ceiling 
} 
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PLASTER CEILING IN CUSTOM HOUSE, EXETER, ENGLAND 


ERECTED ABOUT 1600 
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PLASTER CEILING IN DRAPER’S SHOP, HIGH STREET, EXETER, ENGLAND 
ERECTED ABOUT 1600 
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PLASTER CEILING IN ST. NICHOLAS PRIORY, EXETER, ENGLAND 





PLASTER CEILING IN NETTLECOMBE HALL, SOMERSET, ENGLAND 


ERECTED ABOUT 1600 





Competition for Design of New York State 
Architects’ Certificates. 


HE New York State Board for the Registration of 

Avian has recently conducted a competition 

among architects, draftsmen, and other designers, 
resident or working in New York State, to obtain a de- 
sign for an Architect’s Certificate. The regents of the 
University of the State of New York are to issue such 
certificates by authority of the above mentioned board to 
all persons who are entitled to practise architecture in the 
State of New York, and the interest in the problem mani- 
fested by the archi- 
tects of New York, 
therefore, was con- 
siderable. 

The drawings re- 
produced herewith 
are those awarded 
prizes and _ honor- 
able eee arene 
Cash prizes of $200, 
$150, $100, and $50 
were given to the 
designs placed first, 
second, third, and 
fourth, respectively. 

The designs were i | ; : 
of a general high : i el QQ His caticnae 
order of merit and . oe ie eR NVYMBER MCOm 

° ° ° e 4 j Ye, L 
are indicative of the eed es nitiesrre 
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artistic value which 
may be attached to 
even so simple a 
thing as a certifi- 


cate. Nearly all were based upon the use al 
tural forms or ornament for their decoration 
some confined the treatment to simple 

of lettering. 

The reproduction of the design selected f e Cc 
cate will be from an engraved steel plate printed « al 
ment, and most of the designers succeede 
the characteristic quality of steel engraving t 
signs. The size of the certificate t e 
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act ¢ 


7 Srize cig 
cate when care- First Prize Design 


ful, constructive 
thought is given to 
its design and ar- 
rangement. 

In originating 


oe . TATEOFNEWYORRMEA) sess in the 
their designs, the as. 7 : RINERSITY OF THES + ; 


BEIT KNOWN THAT 


competitors were 
allowed great free- 
dom in the choice 
of style, the only 
condition bearing ee | 
upon the design j ' 
being the wording 
of the text and its 
arrangement which 
were to follow the 
form given in the 
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was, accordingly, 
wide diversity 
shown in the treat- 
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PLATE DESCRIPTION. 


ADDITIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. PLATES 65-68. The additions to the Univer- 
sity Museum provide an auditorium and a large exhibition 
hall. The exterior is faced with selected red stretcher 
brick and roofed with glazed tile to correspond with the 
portions of the building previously built. 

The auditorium on the lower floor is lined with a porous 
tile to aid the acoustic properties. The ceiling is also 
of tile construction with ornamental faience panels. The 
heating of this room is accomplished by the admission of 
air under the seats, and the vitiated air is exhausted by 
fans through openings in the ceiling. 

The main exhibit hall has windows in the upper walls 
and a skylight. The walls are faced with brick of a warm 
gray color and the dome is of tile. The room is artifi- 
cially lighted solely by lights placed above the diffusing 
sash under the skylight. 

NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, NORTHAMP- 
ron, MAss. PLATES 69-71. 
tion for Savings is a 


The Northampton Institu- 
one-story structure of 


construction devoted entirely to banking purposes. 


fireproof 
The 
main banking room occupies the entire height of the front 
portion of the building and the offices and trustees’ room 
occupy the rear, which has a mezzanine story. 

The exterior of the building is of waterstruck brick, 
laid in Flemish bond with trimmings of Indiana limestone. 
The base course is granite. The main entrance doors, 
the lamp standards on either side, and the window frames 
throughout are bronze. 

The main banking room is wainscoted in Tavernelle 
rose marble to the height of approximately eight feet, 
while the floor is of rectangular marble tiles of meadow 
gray Tennessee. The die of the bank screen, including 
the counter top, is of the same marble as the base and the 
screen itself is solid bronze. The walls of the room are 
divided into panels by fluted Doric pilasters, the panels 
being relieved by ornamental plaster panel mouldings. 
The cornice and ornamental beam treatment are of plaster, 
the walls and ceiling being painted to harmonize with the 
marble and the bronze fittings. Natural light is had from 
large ceiling lights above and from windows on the front 
and side elevations. The lighting fixtures are of lantern 
type in bronze to match the counter screen. 

The vault is directly opposite the entrance, and the side 
toward the banking room is enriched by a doorway treat- 
ment surmounted by an ornamental clock. This 
ment balances that of the entrance vestibule. 

The building is absolutely fireproof with reinforced 
concrete floor and roof slabs on steel framing. The heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment is very complete, including 
an air filtration and washing device. 

FALL RIVER FivE Cents SAVINGS BANK, FALL RIVER, 
Mass. PwLates 72,73. The Fall River Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank has foundation walls of ledge stone, which was 
blasted from the site. The basement contains storage 
vaults and heating apparatus. The site was large enough 
to permit the erection of two store and office buildings, 
one on each street. In order to insure the individuality 
of the bank, these buildings were made of different colored 
brick. 

The base of the facade is of white granite. 


treat- 


The upper 


course of the base, the pilasters up to and including thi 


n 
neck moulding, and the lettered portion of the frieze a1 


re 
of white marble. The remainder of the white } 
the exterior is of terra cotta, with a sponged and 
texture surface. 

The body of the wall is of 


deep raked joints. 


rough textured bi 
These joints were 


brick protected during construction by a 


nove € 
Wooden strips forming an angle were used, one 
of which was placed against the course just laid a 
top horizontal member placed on the top of 
course, entering the joint to just the depth tow 


mortar was to be laid. When this course was fi! 
strips were raised for the next course Thi 
the mortar from getting on the face of the br 
tating very little cleaning at the completion 
eliminating raking entirely. 

The bronze entrance doors are in two folds, w 


their open position during busines 


jambs with the inner or day doors. 
have electric welded fixture sash, with mullions 
to overcome the thin effect of ordinary factor a 

The public portion of the banki 
mosaic floor with marble borde1 Chere 
dado to the height of the screen | 
bronze. The plain panels of the wall we! 
felt to overcome reverberations incident to the 
sonry construction and the form of 
ing space is covered with linoleun 

HotTet WINECOFF, ATLANTA, GA P 
This hotel is located at the corner of E 
streets, one of the highest points in At 
two hundred rooms, each with private 

It is of fireproof steel construction, the 
ries being faced with terra cotta 
Georgia granite, the main body of the w 
and the upper stories with faience tert 

The mechanical equipment is modert 
There are two traction worm gear 
freight sidewalk lift. The basement tain ’ 
frigerating plants, vacuum cleaning ma ery, ant 
lating apparatus. There is no pow ant, all 
being taken from outside. 

ALLSTON APARTMENTS, BALTIMORE, MD PLA 
These apartments, on North Charle treet, Balt 
Md., are situated directly opposite the new 
buildings of Johns Hopkins University I 
the keynote of the architectural treatment has been f 
in the well known Carroll Mansion ~- Homewoos whi 


has been incorporated in the new University gro 
which has determined the style and architectural t1 
ment of all the new University buildings 

The exterior is of Colonial brick, with 


trimmings of 


white woodwork and marble. In plan, the building tak 


the shape of the letter I’’ with courts at eithe1 
Four housekeeping apartments are provided on each floor 
with the main stairway and lobby at the cente1 Each 
apartment contains living room, dining room, pant 


kitchen, two bedrooms, and bath, with 
and baths janitot1 
quarters and storage rooms are also located. 


servants roo 


in the basement, where the li 
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Le Brun Traveling Scholarship 
— Preliminary Notice. 


bi-annual competition 

















benef 
and who has 





other traveling scholarship, 








rience as draf 
The amount is 
’ 1 








Fac ompetitor must be nominated by a mem 
ber of t New York Chapter, A. I. A., who shall 
srtify ir riting that the above conditions are 


, and 


is deserving 

















ed by the nominee that in his opinion 


of the scholarship. 


who are eligible and desire to com 


pete a ‘ ested to send their application to 
the undersigned before July 15, 1916. Applica 
ns must be accompanied by a statement of 
sidence, citizenship, age, experience, and gen 
eral qualifications, and by the necessary nomi 


member of the 
Those not having 
nember of the Chapter 
themselves of the serv ll 
known architect who can vouch fort 


member of the New York Chapter 


nation and certification from a 
New York Chapter, A. I. A 
the acquaintance of a 
may avail ices of any we 
them to a 


with whom 







ted 


rchitects throughout the country are re 

to bring this notice to the 

ligible draftsmen 
BERTRAM G. GOODHUE 

2 West 47th Street, New York City, 
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of severe competition can be 
but to have his claim fully 


the construction of the considered, the manufacturer, on his part, must give 

t of his work he has’ evidence that the confidence of the architect will not be 
end upon the manu abused. 

iterials for full and While it is generally expected that architects will have 

he details of the ro a working knowledge of the usual building products and 

ng then ‘he con- their relative merits, it is nevertheless beyond their power 

‘nds everyefforttomake and resources to maintain testing laboratories, etc., where 

it the architect, i1 iality may be accurately determined. 

t to properly express The hitect must therefore rely, to a large extent, 

nity for dissatisfaction upon the claims of the manufacturers where he has good 

tt been lax in recogni: reason to accept them as truthful statements until such 

nel iraging every time as he has had opportunities to actually know from 

ss methods of building the experience of using a product just what its merit is. 

E ve opportunity the manufacturers afford the architect 

le serious efforts to for an impartial consideration of their materials should 

ind eceive their therefore be received with interest, for it lessens the archi- 

In this connection  tect’s effort in arriving at a just estimate. An opportunity 

onsiderable discussion of this nature, which certain leading manufacturers have 

irase or equal’’ in recently afforded to prove that they desire and will respect 

ess agitation among the architect’s confidence, is an improvement in merchan 

ndoned It has been dising methods which it is claimed will remove the serious 

r various reasons, one objections to a more definite stand on the part of the 

ther founded on fact or architect in specifying. This is the standard or fixed price 


policy of selling, whereby the 
price at which a given build- 
ing material can be bought in 
the open market is determined 
and maintained under all con 
ditions. ‘hese prices may be 
obtained by any architect desir 
ing them, and they will remain 
in force until market conditions 
or manufacturing costs neces- 
sitate a change, when a new 


made and an 


all 


price will be 
nounced to interested 
parties. 

The adoption of this system 
by more manufacturers should 
the 


place merchandising of 


building materials on a high 
plane and provide the architect 
with a fair means of judging 
the relative merits of different 
With 
edge of the quality of given 
products and 
the 


able to judge each fairly and, 


products. the knowl- 


their market 


prices architect will be 
when necessary, determine to 


a reasonably correct degree 
just what product is the equal 


of another. 


